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Minephthath, the fourth king of the nineteenth dynasty, the 
immediate predecessor of Sethos II. ; and he fixes its date at 
1327-1321 B. C. Further research may produce direct or in- 
ferential evidence from the monuments to establish one or the 
other of these divergent chronological schemes. The question 
is really narrowed down to two schools, the one placing the 
era of Moses in the earlier part of the eighteenth dynasty, the 
other in the middle of the nineteenth. But the historical ver- 
ity of the Biblical era of Moses does not depend upon the scale 
of chronology by which it is measured. All Egyptologists agree 
in accepting the Exodus as an historical fact. " History," says 
Bunsen, " was born in that night when Moses with the law of 
God moral and spiritual in his heart went forth from the land 
of Egypt." All that is narrated in the Book of Exodus may 
be historically true, both as to the matter of the record and the 
succession of events, whether Amosis, Pthahmen, Menephthath, 
or Sethos II. was on the throne at the time of the Exodus. 



Art. VI. — 1. UAnnSe LitUraire et Dramatique, ou Revue 
Annuelle des Principales Productions de la Literature Fran- 
paise, Sfc., Sfc. Par G. Vapereau. Quatrieme Annee. 
Paris : Hachette et C ie . 12mo. 1862. 

2. Revue de I'AnnSe Religieuse, Philosophique et LittSraire, 
Sfc. (Published under the Direction of M. P. Duilhe de 
Saint-Pro jet.) Paris : Lecoffre et C ie . 

The two works that head this article complete each other, 
and together give yearly a fair exposition of the mental pro- 
ductiveness of France. The first, more general, and some- 
what complaisant in its notices of new productions, often de- 
votes space in its pages to works of but slight literary merit, 
provided they have occupied the public mind. The second, 
more exclusive, is rather theological, presenting the Catholic 
element of France as more influential in letters than is gen- 
erally supposed. It would be too much to assert that the 
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perusal of these two annuals would repay the general reader. 
They are of value, however, as convenient books of reference, 
giving more than the mere titles of contemporary literature. 
Without attaching our selves to their views, we shall examine 
a few of the principal productions of the past year. 

We begin with the drama. The influence of the theatre 
is such in France, that an eminent philologist, M. Genin, 
does not hesitate to ascribe many of the peculiarities of in- 
tonation and pronunciation in the capital to the -emphatic dec- 
lamation of actors while reciting the Alexandrine verses of 
Racine and Corneille. This may be saying too much, though 
it cannot be doubted that in Prance, more than elsewhere, 
the stage, if not always a leader of public opinion, yet reflects 
it so closely that, more than any other species of literary com- 
position, the plays annually produced in Paris alone would 
be sufficient to enable a reader to form an estimate of what 
has agitated the public during the year. A strict censorship 
forbidding all political allusions effectually prevents the ex- 
pression of thought in one direction. Yet even such spectacle- 
plays as Les Massacres de Syrie and La Prise de Pekin, 
tell their own tale, and rumor attaches to the composition 
of these pieces, so well adapted to inflame the passions of the 
multitude, the name of one closely attached to the person 
of the Emperor, that of M. Mocquard, his private secretary. 

If we look at the long list of plays presented during the 
year 1861, we find little that need detain us. Les Effrontes, 
though by Emile Augier, possesses no literary merit. It de- 
servedly called forth the censure of the daily press, partly on 
account of the character of Giboyer, a debased journalist, who 
is made the representative of editorial honesty, partly on ac- 
cotuit of the subject itself, more fit to be discussed before a 
court of justice than to be made a theme for art. Better 
in tone though weak in execution is the play written for 
Madame Bistori by the academician Legouve", Beatrix, ou la 
Madone de V Art, a mere adaptation of the novel of the same 
name published some years ago. Passing by Les Frelons by 
Ernest Oapendu, and La Frileuse, a posthumous work of 
Eugene Scribe, we meet with Nos Intimes, the chief production 
of Victorien Sardou, who, in his " strong-minded women," 
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amused the Parisian public at the expense of what he was 
pleased to call a picture of American manners. 

Has the mantle of Scribe then fallen upon the author of 
Nos Intimes, as the feuilletonists were loud in proclaiming 
in November last ? We fear not, though that were no great 
honor, but only a great profit. Certain it is, however, that 
M. Sardou has taken his rank among the playwrights " who 
make it pay " {qui font recette) . In this he may resemble 
Scribe, though in little else. Nor can it be much regretted 
if that agreeable and prolific author finds no successor. With 
all his graceful facility of composition, he left French comedy 
no better than he found it. His readers doubtless would feel 
reluctant to acknowledge how many of his three hundred and 
fifty pieces they perused for nothing more than the mere 
charm of the plot, heightened by the airiness of the dialogue ; 
for he always interests, however little he may teach. Now 
the very qualities that insured the success of Scribe are want- 
ing in Sardou, who thus far has shown none of the dramatic 
savoir-faire of the author of the Manage d' 'Argent. 

In the absence of anything of real value, we are glad to 
turn to a comedy in verse, of which the first edition bears 
the date 1861, though it was represented in the last days 
of 1860. U Oncle Million is by Louis Bouilhet, a young poet 
who, about six years ago, made his dSbut at the Odeon by 
Madame de Montarcy. It is a lively picture of one side 
of French life. The author, abandoning for a while his lyric 
vein, transports us to one of those provincial towns where 
national peculiarities are the most strongly marked, among 
a class so little known by foreigners, the bourgeoisie, a class 
in which the elements of social comedy are not wanting. 

The plot is simple. Monsieur Rousset, a worthy merchant 
in some small town of France, has grown rich, and destines 
his son to be his successor in his business. The youth re- 
turns from Paris, when his studies are completed, with far 
different views. He is possessed by the " demon of poesy," 
to the great indignation of M. Rousset, who orders him forth- 
with to renounce all thoughts but those of trade. " Verses ! " 
he exclaims, " write verses ! Morbleu, who talks in verse ? 
A pretty invention ! Do I make any ? Imagination ! . . . 
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Have I any ? And besides, one point which I must clear up, 
— have you even the reputation necessary for success ? could 
you even make a tragedy ? " But remonstrances are of no 
avail. Leon will not give up his aspirations nor surrender 
to such reasoning. He falters, however, when about to lose 
the hand of Alice, whose mother, a harsh, severe, and haughty 
woman, will bestow her daughter only on one who follows 
the beaten track. But the rich uncle, Uncle Million, favors 
the lovers, " giving the parents more trouble than ten neph- 
ews together." Through him the plots of an old schem- 
ing notary are baffled, and the insincerity of the suitor pre- 
ferred by the mother of Alice is exposed. He even succeeds, 
in the end, in converting M. Rousset to somewhat different 
views in regard to his son's vocation. Driven from home 
by his father, Leon has published a volume under the uncle's 
protection. The latter, in urging the work upon M. Rousset, 
employs a novel method to make him appreciate its beauties. 
He reads the titles : " The Farm-house ; — I like the title, it 
reminds me of my rich farm in Beauce. The Mill; — my heart 
beats as I think of my old mill, for Farm and Mill are both 
to be given to Alice on the day of her marriage with Leon." 
And so through the poems, until the old man exclaims, " Go 
on, — a good book, and full of meaning. I like verse, when 
it conveys such thoughts." 

Such is the main idea of what we think the best comedy that 
has been presented in France for years. It is fresh in thought 
and of a healthy tone throughout. Though the action is slow 
in the fourth act, the interest is kept alive by a skilful develop- 
ment of character. M. Rousset is admirably drawn, while 
the selfishness of the country notary and the unsuccessful 
policy of the mother of Alice are well contrasted with the 
honest goodness of Uncle Million, the genial spirit of the 
piece. 

Of novels there is the usual supply. The best we have read 
is La Famille de Germandre, by George Sand, noticed in our 
last number. 

If we turn to poetic literature, we feel relieved in finding 
the eternal self-contemplation of the most numerous class 
of modern French poets replaced by such works as the Poeme 

vol. xcvi. — no. 198. 11 
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des Champs, by M. Ch. Calemard de Lafayette, and the Epitres 
Rustiques, by M. Joseph Autran. The first is the production 
of a writer who has handled in prose the subject he now treats 
in verse. The fields have been a theme of other than poetic 
imaginings for him, as his writings on practical agriculture can 
testify. He sets to work in earnest, though with an occasional 
touch of bathos, and sometimes of declamation. We prefer 
the work of Autran, who has given proof of a great versatility 
of talent. His first productions — Poemes de la Mer — are 
entirely lyrical, La Fille d'Eschyle is dramatic, Milianah 
an epic episode ; and for these Epitres Rustiques he had pre- 
pared us by Le Labour eurs and La Vie Rurale. These epistles 
are all their title indicates. Addressed to the inhabitants 
of large cities, they gain in force by the constant parallel 
which the writer draws between town and country. His 
endeavor is ever 

" Montrer partout le champ plus fecond que la ville." 

It is Paris that he takes to show the contrast, and his words 
have all the force of actualities ; for it is the Paris of Napo- 
leon III. that he describes, — Paris in its transition state, a 
city which has increased in population 500,000 in ten years, 
and is becoming, in every aspect, the most sumptuous cap- 
ital in the world. 

The author of the Rural Epistles is from Marseilles, with 
an evident predilection for the South of France. He is a Mar- 
seillais wherever he can be, as Brizax is a Breton, as Jasmin 
is a Gascon. His " Voyage to Aries " shows all the force of 
local patriotism, if it may be so called. Several poems are 
addressed to Jules Simon, a just tribute to the philanthropic 
endeavors of the author of L' Ouvriere. 

The premature death of Henry Murger, the poet of La Bo- 
heme, gave rise to a collected edition of his poems, Les Nuits 
d'Hiver. This is a collection of detached pieces, songs, and 
small poems, all marked by grace and ease. Biographical 
and literary notices by Jules Janin, Theophile Gautier, and 
others, are prefixed. Those who remember the Scenes de la 
Vie de Boheme will have the best recollection of Murger. As a 
painter of the vicissitudes, joys, and sorrows of that eccentric 
existence, he had no equal. Now that the " Latin Quarter " 
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of Paris is almost a myth, and is fast disappearing to make 
room for the broad boulevards of Sebastopol and Saint-Ger- 
main, the wit and gay scenes interspersed in Murger alone 
remain as mementos of what was once La Boheme. 

The general tone of the " Winter Nights " is sad. Murger, 
who was so gay in his prose, falls in his Terse into that morbid 
melancholy that has been a mere fashion since the noisy, 
though empty, sentimentalism of Chateaubriand. Still the 
poems of the Nuits d'Hiver are full of meaning, as presenting 
the reverse of the medal, one side of which only had been 
held up by the writer in his prose-works. The " Requiem of 
Love " and " The Testament " are of this class. A short 
series, headed Chants Rustiques, concludes the volume. These 
were written at Fontainebleau, and are among the best in 
the collection. Such poems as " The Poacher's Dog " exhibit 
a nicety of observation and a poetic appreciation of details 
which, with a different life-education, would have placed Henri 
Murger among the foremost of French writers. 

We cannot dwell upon the historical publications. We 
would mention, however, La Vie politique de Roy er- Collar d, 
ses Discours et ses Ecrits, by Barante. 

M. Andre" de Bellecombe has undertaken to write a uni- 
versal history on a vast plan. Seven volumes have already ap- 
peared. The work will fall under three divisions, a universal 
chronology, a general political, religious, and military history, 
and a scientific, literary, and artistic history. The general 
history alone has now reached to the reign of Constantine. 

A work of the utmost importance for the student of French 
literature is the Histoire de la LitUrature Frangaise, by Desire" 
Nisard. It is now completed, nearly twenty years having 
elapsed between the publication of the first volume and that 
of the fourth and last. From its size and the ability with 
which it is written, it might be imagined that the work of M. 
Nisard was the most complete literary history of France that 
we possess. But this is far from being the case. Even such a 
simple manual as the excellent Histoire de la LitUrature Fran- 
$aise by Demogeot, is a better guide through the various peri- 
ods of French letters. Wherein, then, lies the importance of 
the work of M. Nisard ? Simply in this, that it is the ablest 
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and probably the last manifesto of a school of writers that is 
fast disappearing in Prance. 

"Nisard represents," says M. Vapereau, in the work that stands at 
the head of this article, — " Nisard represents, in letters and in his 
university teachings, the fixedness, the immutability, of the classic doc- 
trines. For him, literary France has but one period, — the seventeenth 
century, the great seventeenth century, as he is pleased to say. This 
century is represented by three or four names, whether for prose or for 
poetry. These three or four names, in their turn, are represented by 
three or four masterpieces, which are not only the honor of French 
letters, but the glorious patrimony of humanity. The supremacy of 
the French mind in the modern world, the supremacy of the language of 
the seventeenth century as the expression of that mind, the supremacy 
of three or four immortal poets and prose-writers of the seventeenth 
century, — such are the principal points of the solemn and somewhat 
monotonous literary Credo of M. Nisard." 

Thus far we quote from the Annee Litteraire, though we fear 
that its author has criticised somewhat harshly a work which, 
however little it may satisfy the wants of the present, does all 
that could be expected from it, coming as it does from one 
whose whole life has been a protest against the new doctrines 
in literature. 

The class that will admit of no innovation, that cannot see 
beyond Corneille and Racine and Boileau, is becoming smaller 
and smaller every day. Before the final disappearance of the 
upholders of the so-called classic style, it is well that they 
should leave behind them, in a collected form, their judgment 
upon the few writers whom alone they think worthy of remem- 
brance. M. Nisard has undertaken this task for the whole 
school. With undoubted talent and a complete mastery of 
his subject, he has given the fullest expression to theories 
which, though they enslaved France, and through France a 
great portion of Europe, for so long a time, are now happily 
cast aside, to be studied only as things of the past. 

Simplicity is not a characteristic of Nisard, nor modesty 
when speaking of the French intellect. " L'esprit fran§ais 
c'est l'esprit pratique par excellence," he tells us ; and again, 
" L'esprit francais c'est l'ide"al de la raison humaine." " The 
man of genius in France is he that can utter what the whole 
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nation knows ; he is but the intelligent echo of the 

crowd." That French poetry lacks the reverie of the Northern, 
and the imaginative glow of the Southern countries, he does 
not deny. But even this seems to be no great loss in his eyes ; 
so much does the " reason of Descartes and Pascal " out- 
value the highest gifts of the poet. As to the method of M. 
Nisard, it is not such as to satisfy a reader who cares for more 
than merely the royal names of the royal ages. There was a 
time when the history of France was thought to consist of 
little more than the biographies of kings from the apocryphal 
Pharamond down to the reigning sovereign. Our author's 
system does not go beyond this. He shows his respect for the 
golden age of classicism, by entitling the chapters that follow 
Histoire des Pertes. As to the nineteenth century, he has 
wisely refrained from entering upon it, devoting to it only one 
concluding chapter, in which praise is lavishly bestowed upon 
his contemporaries in a mass. Even Victor Hugo, whose style, 
it is well known, M. Nisard abhors, receives three whole para- 
graphs of laudation. With this exception, our author follows 
in the footsteps of La Harpe, and it is only when speaking of 
Les Grands Maitres that he " would rather be taxed with 
superstition than with indifference." 

But we should greatly err, were we to present only this un- 
inviting side of M. Nisard's work. As a critic, he stands far 
higher than La Harpe and all his followers ; he takes his 
place by the side of Villemain and Sainte-Beuve. If we admit 
his theory, the execution leaves little or nothing to be desired. 
We know of no criticism superior to his pages upon such 
writers as Racine and Boileau. Of the classic period he speaks 
with enlightened admiration. The ideal of excellence by 
which he seeks to judge allows him to praise only within cer- 
tain limits, but at least he is just in measuring all alike. Do 
not ask him for a poetic exhibition of an author's beauties. 
This is the very fault he condemns in modern criticism. " The 
talent that judges should not vie in expression with the talent 
that invents." Too great originality is little less than a blem- 
ish in one who recurs so often to " general truths," — " the 
language of everybody," — "the rules of good sense"; yet 
is he not devoid of appreciation for the efforts of his contempo- 
11* 
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raries. After having judged the productions of the eighteenth 
century, he concludes with something of satire in the last 
clause : — 

" In the nineteenth century the poet speaks in his own name of all 
that he has felt in the different periods of his life ; — of his pains and 
pleasures, hopes and regrets, the impressions left on him by great 
events, and the beauties of nature, love, and enthusiasm, the tempta- 
tions of doubt, dreamings, and disenchantments, — all that has passed 
through the soul of Rene, — Rene, the type of personal poetry, the 
eldest of that noble family that continues him, not by imitation, but 
because melancholy is the natural state of the master-minds of the 
nineteenth century." 



Art. VII. — Poems. By Matthew Arnold. A New and 
Complete Edition. Boston : Ticknor and Fields. 1856. 
18mo. pp. 336. 

This volume of freighted verse — precious with costly ex- 
perience, breathing deep passion and lofty wisdom, and finished 
in forms of severe beauty — has been six years before the 
American public without attracting extensive notice. But if 
the rare poems which compose its contents have not won a 
large recognition from miscellaneous readers, they have se- 
cured profound, admiring, and grateful attention from a select 
circle of the best judges of literary merit. Here and there, 
since 

" It is the law of bush and stone, 
That each can only take his own," 

the more marked pieces of this collection have found their 
way to persons of a deep nature and a refined culture, who 
know them by heart, and who never tire of recalling and re- 
peating the rich, pathetic lines. 

Matthew Arnold had the happy fortune to have the great 
and good Thomas Arnold, of Rugby School, for his father ; 
and, as we gather his character from his published works, he 
is not unworthy of parentage so noble. In connection with 
the scholarly, consecrated, generous, manly spirit expressed 



